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who have read carefully Stephens 
onen'’s History of Georgia have found 
cir chapters on the early days of 
colony frequent allusions to this 
‘ournal. I found it nowhere except under 
in Savannah in the Georgia His- 
orical society. The copy there was de- 
k5 in having a few of its first 
missing. When Governor Cand- 

began to vransack the neglected 
archives he found a copy of this Journal 
We. W. I. DeRemer has a copy and I 
of one in the Harvard library. 
Candler wisely decided to reprint it. 

| T and my notes show that the copy in 
fa h cover a larger period than the 
îm the archives which only in- 
three years, from 1787 to 1740. 1 
of no state of which we get so sat- 
ory an account as this Journal 
of the wee bantling of Georgia. 

e of the best men in the world were 
ing to do the most unpracticate things 
use the good souls 3,000 miles away 
ght they ought to be done and that 
y knew how to do them. The colony 
Georgia was five years old when Mr. 
0 an English gentleman of no 
evidently a widower, a prim self- 

à, quiet old gentleman, was sent 

to Savannah to look into matters 

ch were not going satisfactorily. Mr. 
orpe was in England raising a reg- 

Mr. Canston, the store keeper, 

not giving satisfaction and so Mr. 
Stephe with his son, came over. He 
| ħad abundant time and used it with 
| taking care in giving all the gossip 
: e could unearth in the little hamlet on 


K 
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pluff of the Savannah in a journal and 
wone can complain that anything con- 

| nected with Georgia in her infancy has 
not been told. I read the book forty 
ago; I read Boswell Johnson with 

i interest and haye just gone 
“through the reprint, which is a portly 
octavo, and made copious notes. Not 
five years had passed when Mr. 
s came. He found the village in 
ferment. Mr. Bradley was having much 
trouble with Mr. Canston and Mr. Can- 
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ston and his associate justices 
giving no little annoyance to Mr. John 
Wesley, who had come to America to 
found a great mission and who found 
himself the pastor of several vil- 
lage of contentious English people. They 
were living largely on the vharity of 
the tru@ and to his great indignation 
he had found himself drawn before the 
count to answer for his ministerial con- 
duct to these pretentious and ignorant men 
who were the justices. The good old 
Englishman did his best to settle things 
but the young parson was unyielding and 
the old storekeeper was exasperating. 

have told the story before of how the 


mystical ritualist had fallen in love with | 


a fair maid who dressed in white with a 
sweet smile and a gentle hand had min- 
istered to him when he was burning with 
malarial fever. No wonder the bachelor, 
for he was 35, and who was honestly 
striving to live a life of pure love and 
induce others to do so was very confident 
that Miss Sophey Hopkey, for that was 
her name, was moved by her tender re- 
gard for him alone to do this heavenly 
work and no doubt as lover did he think 
she was an angel and no doubt when he 
brought matters to a point he was shocked 
to find the fair angel was a little English 
maid not so in love as he thought and 
was ready to marry his rival in three 
days after matters reached the closing 
scene. There was trouble and the little 
rector's conscience was tender and he 
would not give her, even though she 
wanted to partake, the communion, and 
no wonder he was astounded when, to his 
unalterable disgust, Mr. Canston and his 
ragamufin associate, Mr. Christie, who 
had neither goor clothes or good morals, 
according to Mr. Stephens, dragged him 
before the count and bound him over to 
appear for trial, and after they did so 
would not try the case. The little rector 
could not get a hearing. Mr. Stephens 
tried all his pacific acts but failed to 
reconcile the parties, and as no trial could 
be had after many efforts Mr. Wesley 
announced his purpose to leave for Eng- 
land and incontinently, quietly and de- 


[eearme when the tide was rolling up rode 
jout of Savannah and went back to Eng- 
jana and not long after Mr. Whitefield, a 
young deacon, with Mr. Habersham, his 
| school master, came to take his place. 

The story Mr. Stephens told of Mr. 
Whitefield is the one I have retold of the 
Journl. It is very easy now with Mr. 
Stephens’ journal to locate, nearly all the 
settlers of any prominence in the young 
colony about Savannah. 
| There was Mr. Canston. He was store- 
| Keeper. Canston’s luff tells where he 
had Ochstead, his country home, He was 
j the leading man, store keeper, chief jus- 
tice and was the general manager. He 
| was a bluff, hearty Englishman who had 
{been a mercantile man. Mr. Noble Jones 
į Was the best educated man in the colony, 
{ who laid out the young city and surveyed 
the lots. He was known afterward as 
Captain Noble Jones, and his home, 
| Warmsloe, is owned by his lineal descend- 
ant, Mr. De Renne, who spends his win- 
ters there. He had an estate of 500 acres 
on the Isle of Hope, and Mr. Stephens 
says little of him. He was a 
| steady Ways and was laying the founda- 
tions of a large estate. 

Mr. Patrick Hamilton, afterward a bar- 
onet, had secured 500 acres and was open- 
ing it up. He used to ask Mr. Stephens 
to eat a meal of roast beef and drink 
some good Madiera at his bachelor home, 
near the village. He died in Georgia 
and his sons made the family famous, 
for they were on both sides in the rev- 
olution, 

There was Dr. Tailfer, the Scotchman, 


who practised medicine and had a little! 


store, and Mr. Bradley, the irate keeper 
of the live stock of the company, and 
Mr. Christian, who had a httle farm, and 
was not living the chastest life, even 
though he was a judge, and Mr. Thomas 
Jones, the dissenter, who was to have so 
much to do in trying to straighten out 
Mr. Canston’s tangled account, and Mr. 
Duche, the potter, who was the first 
white man to make jugs and earthen 
pots in Georgia, and Mr. Lacy, whose 
wife was a virago, and was not thought 


man ot} 
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were | flantly, despite Mr. Williamson's loud pro- 


over-careful about the cattle and hogs 
of other people, and Mr. Camme, who was 
trying to make silk from Georgia mulber- 

ry leaves ana Mr. Jacob Mathews, a 
rough Englishman, who had married 
Mary Musgrove, the half-breed Indian, 
who was a kind of chief granddaughter, 
and who afterward gave the little town 
{a great scare (but that was after her 
| scapegrace husband had gone to his grave 
jand she had married a scapegrace clergy- 
| man, named Brownworth.) 
is found in the third volume of this book, 
and is told with much brilliance of dic- 
tion by Bishop Stephens in his history, 
and there was Dr. Poluck Graham, who 
was practicing physician, and opening a 
plantation of whom Mr. Stephens tells 
that when found the lovely sister of Cap- 
tain Cuthbert, who was dead, sick of a 
| fever on the plantation as they were both 
| Seotch for the Highland. He brought 
(her to Savannah and to his own home, 
| and prescribed matrimony. She took the 
prescription and became Madame Gra- 
ham, and there was Mr. Fallowfield and 
| Mr. Brownfleld, and Mr. Mil.edge, after- 
card Captain Milledge, quartermaster to 
Mr. Oglethorpe, was a brave boy taking 
care of his orphaned brothers, and sis- 
| ters, and Thomas William Ewen, after- 
ward governor, who founded Ewenberg, 
was there clerking in the government 
store, and Mr. Abraham Minis, the Jewish 
trader, whose family are still in Savan- 
nah, and Mr. Sheftall, another Jew, who 
was planting grapes from Portugal and 
England and making wine, and Mr. 
| Young, the wheelright, and Mr. Parker, 
the bailiff, and Mr. Townsend, 
who had the awful tongue, and 
| Mrs. Canston, who got on a tear because 
Mr. Canston bought her mulberry leaves 
without her consent, and Mrs. Camuse, 
who was too bibulous. 

These were ihe people in the village 
whom Mr. Stephens tells us about. The 
story of Maryland and its proprietor, of 
Virginia and its great Culpepper grent, 
and Pennsylvania and William Penn's 
family, of South Carolina and its Land- 
graves, had warned the trustees of the 
danger of the land getting out of the 


This episode | 


| over-careful about the cattle and hogs, 


after- 
| ward governor, who founded Ewenberg, 


of other people, and Mr. Camme, who was | 
trying to make silk from Georgia mulber- 
ry leaves and Mr. Jacob Mathews, al 
rough Englishman, who had married; 
Mary Musgrove, the half-breed Indian, 
who was a kind of chief granddaughter, 
and who afterward gave the little town 


ja great scare (but that was after her! 


scapegrace husband had gone to his grave 
and she had married a scapegrace clergy- 
man, named Brownworth.) This episode | 
is found in the third volume of this book, | 
and is told with much brilliance of dic- j 
tion by Bishop Stephens in his history, 
and there was Dr. Poluck Graham, who 
was practicing physician, and opening a 
plantation of whom Mr. Stephens tells 
that when found the lovely sister of Cap- 
tain Cuthbert, who was dead, sick of a 
fever on the plantation as they were both 
Scotch for the Highland. He brought 
her to Savannah and to his own home, 
and prescribed matrimony. She took the 
prescription and became Madame Gra- 
ham, and there was Mr. Fallowfield and 
Mr. Brownfield, and Mr. Mil.edge, after- 
card Captain Milledge, quartermaster to 
Mr. Oglethorpe, was a brave boy taking 
care of his orphaned brothers, and sis- 
ters, and Thomas Willam Ewen, 


was there clerking in the government 
store, and Mr. Abraham Minis, the Jewish 
trader, whose family are still in Savan- 
nah, and Mr. Sheftall, another Jew, who 
was planting grapes from Portugal and 

England and making wine, and Mr. 
Young, the wheelright, and Mr. Parker, 
the bailiff, and Mr. ‘Townsend, 
who had the awful tongue, and 
Mrs. Canston, who got on a tear because 
Mr. Canston bought her mulberry leaves 
without her consent, and Mrs. Camuse, 
who was too bibulous. 

These were the people in the village 
whom Mr. Stephens tells us about. The 
story of Maryland and its proprietor, of 
Virginia and its great Culpepper grent, 
and Pennsylvania and William Penn's 
family, of South Carolina and its Land- 
had warned the trustees of the 
land getting out of the 


graves, 
danger of the 
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hands of the poor, and being granted in 
too great bodies, and so they made re- 
strictions and restrictions, There was 
great discontent among the new comers. 
The poor trash wanted rum, the worthy 
poor wanted no entail, and the few plant- 
ers wanted slaves, and so things were in 
an ugly state during these three years of 
which the journal speaks, and continued 
to grow worse. 

There were no rich people in the col- 
ony. Those who forty years afterward 
had great plantations and troops of 
slaves, and elegant town houses, who had 
their chariots and drank their Madiera, 
were now living in small cottages, and 
struggling to get a round of beef. Mr. 
Stephens tells of Mr. Bradley going to 
South Carolina and sending back a flat- 
bottomed boat with three sheep, some 
fowls, some turkeys, a sow with seven 
shoats, and a few more supplies which 
would put him far ahead of the rest and 
it was feared the boat with its precious 
cargo was lost, which Mr. Stephens said 
would be a calamity, but it came in? much 
to his relief. 

Mr. Cranston was dispiaced and Mr. 
Thos. Jones, the dissenter, was put in his 
place. Cranston had been a hit easy on 
the people and Mr. Jones now tried to set 
things to rights, and the people had hard 
work to move the stubborn Welchman 
and get the supplies they needed, and it 
was a starvation time almost. Mr. Whiie- 
field began his ministry, and at first ev- 
ery one was delighted, Mr. Stephens 
among them, but while he preached more 
of free grace he was as strict as Mr. 
Wesley had been in his moral exactions, 
and things did not go so well in the 
church; then Mr. Whitefield went back 
to England and Mr. Norris came. He 
suited Mr. Stephens exactly. It was ru- 
mored, and afterward it was proved, that 
the quiet, easy going parson was not as 
good as he might have been, and he 
was finally exposed and disgraced, but 
now though ugly charges were made 
nothing was proved, and Mr. Stephens did 
not belleve the reports. Before he came 
young Mr. Habersham read prayers and 
good sermons. Mr. Norris played the 


fiddle and went to house parties, and took 
a hand at cards, and read sweet short 
sermons and Mr. Stephens found him very 
| congenial, but Mr. Dissenter —ones did 
;not like his sermons or his ways and 
read a newspaper while Mr. Norris read 


‘| his sermon, and sent Mr. Norris bad wine 


i from the still and was otherwise disagree- 
table. 

| Poor Mr. Cranston could not get things 
| straight. Mr. Jones and he- could not fix 
things up, and so worry and malaria 
and bad temper worked the poor fellow 
down, and at last he went to England 
and died on his way back to America, 
fand but for this journal and the Wesley 
episode, he would long since have been 
forgotten. 

Mr. Whitefield went to England and 
conceived the wildest scheme that ever 
jentered an enthusiastic heart or a young 
ifellow's head. He would found an or- 
|phanage in this “windmill of the con- 
tinent,” where there were not 500 peo- 
ple, not a sawmill, not a brick yard, 
and he would set it up with all equip- 
ments. He was not thirty, he was bit- 
iterly Opposed and dénounted by multi- 
tudes, but he got the money to start 
his institution. He chartered a sloop, 
and started for America, and one day 
the sloop rode in, and a few weeks 
ufterward Mr. Whitefield. came with 
his helpers from the north on horse- 
back. He ceme no sooner than he was 
needed, for he brought stores for the 
| people and a grant for 500 acres of 
‘land, which Mr. Habersham selected, 
near Mr. Surveyor Jones. Mr. White- 
‘field was more intense and unbending 
ithan ever and the old easy-going 
‘churchman began to fret, and his later 
journal is full of complaints. These 
colonistic Methodists were giving trou- 
ble as well as the Armenian Methodists 
under John and Charles Wesley in 
England and now in America, The 
asylum work was begun and prosperea 
vigorously, and Mr. Whitefield said it 
was a great relief to the little colony. 
Mr. Oglethorpe had little to do with 
Savannah at any time. He was with 


his little army on St. Simons, near 
to the Spaniards. There was a shore 
war, of which the journal says but lite 
tle, for the village of Savannah was a 
long way in those times from the seat 
of the contest and was not molested. 
The good old man was made chief man 
of the upper part of the colony, and 
granted 500 aeres for himself, and he 
opened a plantation he called “Beedlie.” 
After the war with Spain the malcon- 
tents gave him no end of trouble and 
alas, bis wilful som was in the gang. 
| Afterward, against his Judgment, the 
trustees consented for slaves to come 
jin, but before that he gave his office 
up and retired to “Beedije,” and the 
good old man quietly passed fron. 
“Beedlie,” 
land. 

The volumes of the records I have 
seen are admirable. It is greatly to be 
hoped they will be issued more rapit- 
ly. The governor has done his werk | 
well, but if they have been adverti-.d 
and put on sale I have not seen v * 
notice, I learn they can be bought at 
the library for $1.50 a volume. If 1 
‘am right in my statement, and I am 
sure I am, that there is another vol- 
ume in Savannah, it ought to be se- 
cured. The truth of our early colony 
has never been fully told. The destre 
of romancers to make things graphic 
has led them to make bold assertions 
las to paupers being paid out of prison 
and being sent by philanthropists to the 
colony and set up. Every history says 
fit and there is not a word of truth in 
it, and some people are silly enough 
to suppese that their ancestors brought 
from lordly homes across the seas 
!wealth and splendor to these wilds. 
There was no better blood in America 
than early Georgia had in it. McCays, 
Melntoshs, Spaldings, Houstowns, Hab- 
ershams, Stephens, Lacys, Jones were 
as good gentlemen as England and 
Scotland had, and as poor. They made 
great fortunes, but they made them, 
and poor yoemen founded great fami- 
lies. 


we fondly hope, to à better 


